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EDITORIALS 


heading “Stitch in Time’, this column urged 

canners to get their orders for machinery and 
yuipment in right away. Our plea was based on the 
upposition that the general materials shortage would 
it your good supplier friends below the belt, and hard. 
Vhile our reasoning was based on solid fact, we had 
ot been “officially” notified how this materials short- 
ge would affect the canning machinery and equipment 
manufacturer in particular. Turn to our Washington 
ection for the sad, “‘official” news. All the more reason 
yhy canners should act immediately. Then, too, con- 
ider this—that if canning machinery men should have 
n hand at an early enough date, a stack of orders far 
n excess of the amount they can possibly fabricate 
rom the materials allowed them, those same orders 
nay possibly be used as a wedge to pry additional ma- 
erials loose. Sure it is the orders will not be affective 
n this manner if received even a month or two from 
ow. One other thought to consider is that if your 
uppliers become too involved in defense sub-contracts, 
t may not be possible for them to become too inter- 
sted in additional business from the industry. Indica- 
ions are that considerable new equipment will be 
leeded before another packing year for both replace- 
nent and labor saving modernization. This matter, 
hen, is a must for immediate attention. Act now or 
orever hold your peace. 


\ | ne OR NEVER — Two weeks ago, under the 


Readers who may still be in doubt concerning the 
mpact of the defense program on the civilian economy, 
night do well to get hold of the third quarterly report 
vy Director of Defense Mobilization, Charles E. Wil- 
on. The report shows that the defense program will 
really go into high gear from now on in, with a corres- 
bonding reduction in civilian goods. “Hard” goods 
leliveries for military production, for instance, in the 
‘third quarter were up 90 percent over the second quar- 
er, will be up 150 percent in the fourth quarter of this 
year, over 200 percent the first quarter of 1952, nearly 
300 poreent the second quarter of that year, and over 
300 percent the second half of 1952. Just so, defense 
construction for the military will be up 630 percent in 
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1951 and 1360 percent in 1952 from a 1949 base. In- 
dustrial defense construction is up 100 percent in 1951 
compared to 1949, and will be approximately 125 per- 
cent in 1952. Industrial expansion will, of course, 
absorb some of this tremendously increased defense 
production, but the bulk of it must come from commer- 
cial and consumer non-defense sources. 


EFFICIENCY CONTROLLED — Ordinarily any 
man, or any business, or any industry that can put its 
operations on an efficient basis reaps a rich harvest of 
dividends. Indeed, that is the one attribute, possibly 
more than any other, that has made America great. 
And when the desirable effects of that most sought 
after trait are no longer apparent, we might better 
pause and reflect. Processors of the major frozen vege- 
tables when they received their Price Regulation last 
week, must have felt like the poor old dolt who thought 
it wise to put money in the bank, or to buy insurance. 
In the words of OPS “Information available indicates 
that there have been significant improvements in the 
methods of processing frozen vegetables, which result 
in substantial economies. For these reasons the adjust- 
ment factor is specified as 1.00 herein for the major 
frozen vegetables.” “This”, says OPS “recognizes econ- 
omies that have been made in processing since 1948”, 
and so no increase factor is permitted for major frozen 
vegetables for cost increases other than raw materials. 
Almost in the same breath OPS says “while similar 
conditions prevail in the case of fruits and berries, 
available information does not indicate that direct 
processing costs have been affected by operating econ- 
omies”. And so the fruit processors are granted an 
adjustment factor. Such is life in a controlled: econ- 
omy. To the looser belongs the spoils. 


One thing the freezers can crow about, and which 
canners should, and no doubt will gripe about, is the 
fact that they were able to obtain credit for storage 
costs. True it is, it cost a bit more to hold frozen foods. 
Nevertheless, it does cost, and it is a legitimate item of 
expense, to hold canned foods. 
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WASHINGTON 


Frozen Fruit & Vegetable Price Order 


OPS on October 12 issued CPR 81 and 
CPR 82, establishing tailored price regu- 
lations for frozen vegetables and frozen 
fruits and berries respectively. They 
cover practically all frozen fruits, vege- 
tables and berries except citrus and 
become effective October 25, 1951, or any 
earlier date a packer may select. 


The regulations are similar in many 
respects to those covering canned fruits 
and vegetables. As in the canning orders, 
the base period is the first 60 days of the 
1948 processing period. However, in the 
frozen orders, that period begins with the 
first sale of the item of the 1948 pack, 
whereas the base period in the canning 
orders begins with the first processing 
of the item in 1948. The frozen orders 
are more realistic in this respect. 


In the frozen orders the raw material 
cost factors that are applied to the base 
price to reflect increased costs of the raw 
product are exactly the same as in the 
canning orders. Also the determination 
for the increased costs of sugar used in 
fruits are the same except that there is 
no table provided in the frozen order. 
Adjustment factors for increased costs of 
labor, packaging materials, etc., however, 
are somewhat different. As a matter of 
fact, OPS has provided no factor for 
these costs in the vegetable order, claim- 
ing that certain economies put into prac- 
tice since 1948 make this unnecessary. 
The adjustment factors for other than 
raw materials are as follows: 


Retail & 

Institutional Other 

Sizes Sizes 

Frozen RSP Cherries, All States 1.03 1,02 
Frozen Apples & Sauce 

Calif., Ore. 1.05 1.03 

Frozen Strawberries 
Callf., Ore: & 1.03 1.02 


Other Frozen Fruits & Berries 
including all mixtures of fruits 
or berries, All States..............0 1.04 1.025 


NOTE: Retail and institutional sizes 
means all sizes of containers up to but 
not larger than 20 pound containers. 


Freezers will calculate two ceilings, 
one for sales to other processors and 
“base distributors”, and one for sales to 
wholesalers. ‘Base distributor” means a 
person other than a processors who pur- 
chases an item from a processor and sells 
the item to wholesalers and chain store 
buying agencies. The processor arrives at 
these two separate prices by starting out 
with a separate base price for each class. 
Thereafter the adjustments are the same. 
“Base distributors” determine their ceil- 
ing prices by combining the difference be- 
tween their 1948 and 1951 acquisition 
costs with the base price. 


One of the chief differences between 
the frozen orders and the canned orders, 
is that the former permit price adjust- 
ments for storage costs, provided these 
costs had been customarily added in the 
past. Storage costs may be added by the 
freezer on a monthly basis, or an average 
yearly basis, the latter not exceeding the 
total of the charge for seven months’ 
storage. Storage by the processor of 
goods owned by the buyer shall be 
charged for in accordance with the rates 
provided by the ceiling price regulation 
applicable to storage rates. 


CANNING MACHINERY 
PRODUCTION MAY BE 
SHARPLY REDUCED 


Production of machinery for the can- 
ning industry faces a sharp reduction 
next year, the National Production 
Authority, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, told the Canning Machinery In- 
dustry Advisory Committee at a meet- 
ing in Washington on October 5. 


The serious shortage of basic materials 
—steel, copper and aluminum—will make 
this reduction necessary in the first quar- 
ter of 1952, NPA said. 


Committee members expressed concern 
over the prospective cuts in material 
allocations. There has been no appreci- 
able expansion in canning facilities in 
the U. S. since World War II, and most 
of canning machinery industry’s output 
has been for maintenance and moderniza- 
tion purposes, the committee said. 


Less than five percent of the industry’s 
production is for export. Fabrication of 
new machinery represents about 55 per- 
cent of production, and maintenance and 
repair items about 40 percent. 


If cutbacks come, the manufacturers 
said they will use the allotted materials 
preferably to build maintenance and re- 
pair items. Any material left over would 
be utilized to build new units, industry 
spokesmen added. 


Officials of NPA’s Metalworking 
Equipment Division urged the canning 
machinery manufacturers to consider the 
acceptance of sub-contracts for the pro- 
duction of machine tools to take up the 
slack caused by reduction of their nor- 
mal production. One company making 
canning machinery is already building 
turret lathes, NPA said. Other com- 
panies could build component items such 
as gears if they could not build the whole 
machine tool units, officials said. 


The canning machinery industry now 
has the capacity to handle machine tool 
sub-contracts, and in view of forthcoming 
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reductions of materials allotments, will 
soon have even more capacity, industry 
spokesmen said. 


Since canning machinery manufactur- 
ers have indicated their willingness to 
accept machine tool sub-contracts, NPA 
said that its Metalworking Division has 
a list of machine tool builders, showing 
their locations and the kind of tools they 
build, which the canning machinery 
builders can consult. 


WAREHOUSING CEILING RATES 
SIMPLIFIED 


The Office of Price Stabilization last 
week simplified the procedure under 
which warehouses licensed by the U.S. 
Agriculture department may establish 
their ceiling rates or obtain adjustment 
of those rates. 


Until then, such warehouses were re- 
quired to establish their rates, or obtain 
adjustment of them under CPR 34, the 
regulation covering warehouses licensed 
under the U. S. Warehouse Act. 


Under Supplementary Regulation 5 to 
CPR 34, effective October 15, 1951 ware- 
houses subject to control by the Agricul- 
ture department, upon obtaining ap- 
proval by that department of their pro- 
posed rates under the United States 
Warehouse Act, must file with OPS a 
copy of the order of approval, together 
with a copy of the rates and charges. 


If those rates are not disapproved by 
OPS, they will become the ceiling rates 
for such warehouses. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHICAGO QM 
AWARDS 


SYNOPSIS No. 139 (Part) Oct. 12, 1951 


This is a synopsis of awards of unclas- 
sified contracts in excess of $25,000 made 
by the Chicago Quartermaster Depot. 
Additional information may be obtained 
by writing this Depot, Attention: Public 
Information Officer, or telephoning LA- 
fayette 3-5500, Extension 4119. 


DOLLAR QUANTITY 
VALUE Doz. Cans 


CONTRACTOR'S NAME 
AND ADDRESS 


BEANS, GREEN OR WAX 
Mission Valley Canning Co., 
46,638.04 4,601 


PEAS, CANNED 
California Packing Corp., 


San Francisco $ 42,966.00 4,825 
Kuner-Empson Co., Colorado... 33,354.82 12,941 
Owatonna Canning Co., Minn. 43,005.06 32,068 
San Juan Islands Cannery, 

36,643.08 18,343 
TOMATOES, CANNED 
Logan-Food Canning Co., Md. 31,439.71 4,056 
Salisbury Canners, Md. .......... 36,912.96 21,972 
TOMATO CATSUP 
The Lake Erie Canning Co., 

Ohio 28,939.18 2,57: 


TOMATO JUICE, CANNED 

Hougland Packing Co., Ind... 37,387.54 12,127 
Klondike Canning Co., Ind..... 64,509.75 57,342 
Vincennes Packing Corp., 


Indiana 60,000.00 25,000 
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More Canned Fruits Added to CPR-56 


Amendment 6 to CPR 56 issued by the 
Office of Price Administration October 
15, effective October 20, or such earlier 
date between the 15th and 20th as the 
packer may select, extends coverage of 
the regulation to canned apples, canned 
apple sauce, and most other canned and 
bottled fruits and berries and fruit and 
berry juices not previously covered. The 
only major fruits and fruit juices not 
covered by this tailored regulation are 
pineapple and citrus. Adjustment factors 
for increased labor costs and for other 
cost increases other than raw materials 
added by the amendment, are as follows: 


Canned Apples, All States................. 1.07 
Canned Apple Sauce 
Calif. One. G Waal. 1.10 


Other Canned Fruits & Canned & 
Bottled Fruit & Berry Juices, in- 
cluding Canned and Bottled Do- 
mestic Light and Green Olives, & 
Canned Cranberries & Canned 
Cranberry Sauce, but excluding 
Citrus & Pineapple Fruits & 
Juices, All States 


RAW MATERIAL ADJUSTMENT 
FACTORS 


No raw material adjustment factor 
for apples or for olives is included in the 
amendment. It is expected that these 
will be added shortly. OPS advised that 
factors for olives would be available be- 
fore the processing season. Apple pro- 
cessors for the present may use their 
actual raw material cost increase or de- 
crease in computing their raw material 
adjustment. The permitted adjustment 
for Thompson Seedless Grapes provided 
by the amendment for all states is $31.60 
per ton, that for all other grapes per ton 
is as follows: 


California 
New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Arizona, Utah, 
Idaho, Nevada, Washington & 
Oregon ... 
All other States 


+$38.50 


+ 46.00 
wet 33.00 


The permitted raw material adjust- 
ment for blackberries produced in Wash- 
ington and Oregon has been increased to 
099 in accordance with the public state- 
ment previously issued by OPS. This is 
a disaster adjustment.. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHANGES 


The sugar adjustment for No. 2 cans 
of fruit cocktail is increased by the 
amen..ment from .0048 to .0063 on 22 to 
35 devree Brix; from .0036 to .0046 on 
18 to 22 degree Brix; and from .0022 to 
0030 .n 14 to 18 degree Brix. 


Thi: amendment also makes many of 
the same changes affected by Amendment 
» to (PR 55, the vegetable order. This 
induces the provision that processors 
Whose total sales in 1950 were less than 


$40,000, may price under the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation if they so de- 
sire. Also Section 4 has been completely 
revised so as to enable processors to 
price items not sold during the base 
period if any other item of the same pro- 
duct was sold during the base period. 
The procedure is exactly the same as in 
the vegetable order, which was defined in 
last week’s issue of this publication. 


BOLIVIAN TIN CONFERENCE 
RECESSED 


The meeting of Bolivian tin interests 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, who have unsuccessfully sought 
to reach a long term price agreement for 
Bolivian tin, has been recessed indefi- 
nitely. The Bolivians had asked $1.50 
per pound for their tin, while the present 
month to month agreement calls for $1.12 
per pound. It will be up to the Bolivians 
to institute further hearings as has been 
the procedure heretofore. 


MAINE SARDINE CANNERS 
GET PRICE RELIEF 


Because of the unusually small pack 
and increased packing costs, the Office 
of Price Stabilization, October 17 issued 
new dollars and cents canner ceiling 
prices for the 1951 pack of Maine 
sardines. 

These prices are approximately 15 per- 
cent above average ceilings permissible 
under the Manufacturers General Ceiling 
Price Regulation (CPR 22), OPS said. 

The new ceiling, established by Ceiling 
Price Regulation 85, effective October 22, 
range from $10.50 a case (100 cans) for 
standard size cans without keys, which 
account for 85 percent of the pack, to $12 
for standard size cans wrapped and with 
keys. 

OPS explained that the 1951 pack of 
Maine sardines is not expected to exceed 
1,000,000 cases compared with an aver- 
age pack of more than 3,000,000 cases 
annually during the last 10 years. 
Coupled with the fact that the sardines 
are smaller and require more labor ex- 
pense to pack, this has resulted in unan- 
ticipated increase in overall cost to turn 
out this year’s pack. Increased prices 
will nevertheless be below 1947-48 top 
prices. (Generally the top was $11.00 
although several sales were reported as 
high as $12.00.) 


GRANICHER BACK AT THE 
OFFICE 


Irving H. Granicher, vice-president 
and sales manager of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, has 
returned from a trip to leading food dis- 
tributing centers of the country. 
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GLASS INTERESTS MERGE 


Franklin B. Pollock, President of the 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., and A. K. Wood, President of 
McKee Glass Company, have made a 
joint statement announcing the consoli- 
dation of the two firms. The combined 
annual sales of the two companies are in 
the vicinity of $30 million. The consoli- 
dation, which will be effective as soon as 
the necessary formalities are completed, 
will be accomplished through an ex- 
change of all of the outstanding McKee 
stock for shares of Thatcher. 


The merge will involve no change in 
management or personnel of the McKee 
Company, which will retain its corporate 
identity and be operated as a division of 
Thatcher. McKee officials will take an 
active part in the management and oper- 
ation of the consolidated companies. 


Activities of the two companies are 
complimentary. Thatcher is a leading 
producer of blown glass products and 
McKee an important producer of pressed 
glass products. 


The world’s largest maker of milk bot- 
tles, which originally comprised the en- 
tire output, Thatcher now derives ap- 
proximately three-quarters of its reve- 
nues in the field of glass containers used 
in packaging foods, beverages and other 
products. Plants are located at Elmira, 
New York; Streator, Illinois, and Law- 
renceburg, Indiana. 


Approximately two-thirds of the Mc- 
Kee Glass Company’s aggregate revenues 
are normally derived from the sale of 
industrial glass products, which in- 
clude such items as glass fronts for 
washing machines, refrigerator trays, 
glass parts and bowls for food mixers, 
milk shakers, ete. The balance of sales 
comprise such consumer goods as oven- 
ware, tableware, roaster sets, coffee mak- 
ers, and similar household items. An 
important recent addition is a large tele- 
vision lens used in projecting images on 
theatre and television screens. The Mc- 
Kee plant is located at Jeannette, Penn- 
sylvania. 


TUNA ADVERTISING 


Just recently the Tunaboat Associa- 
tion, a group of Southern California 
large tuna clipper owners, announced a 
$500,000 campaign designed to increase 
sales of all brands of American caught 
and packed tuna. Now comes word of 
further tuna promotion on a national 
basis, announced at the convention of the 
California Fish Canners Association at 
Delmar. 


It is interesting to note that the House 
this week approved a bill designed to 
protect the domestic tuna fishing indus- 
try by putting a 3 cents per pound im- 
port duty on fresh and frozen tuna. 
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W. F. DIETRICH H. E. GRAY 


Significantly this report comes to you 
from the pen of “Berkeley” long time 
staff correspondent of “The Canning 
Trade”. 


A temple to the humble tin can was 
dedicated on Columbus Day, October 
12th, in Berkeley, California. 

This temple, with its wealth of scien- 
tific equipment and skilled workers, is 
the new laboratory of the National Can- 
ners Association, with its sole purpose 
the improving of the can and its contents. 

The new building at 1950 Sixth St. has 
a setting that at once impresses those 
who visit it. It is almost at the water’s 
edge of San Francisco Bay, one of the 
world’s greatest natural harbors, and 
directly opposite the Golden Gate. And 
within sight are other great institutions 
having to do, directly or indirectly, with 
the food industry. These include the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the University of California with its 
Giannini Hall and Food Products Lab- 
oratory, the California Farm Bureau 
Building, the Federal Land Bank and the 
Radiation Laboratory where the atom 
was first split. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS 


The laboratory itself is a handsome 
two-story structure with 21,300 square 
feet of space set in a landscaped lot, with 
a parking area at the rear. It is of 
heavy reinforced concrete construction, 
with much window space to afford natu- 
ral light and with fluorescent lighting in 
all work areas. 


The executive offices, general offices, 
sanitation department, microanalytical 
department, library and conference room, 
are on the main floor along with storage 
space, boiler and machinery rooms, ma- 
chine shop, incubators and a splendidly 
appointed lunch room for personnel. 

On the second floor are the chemical, 
bacteriological, and thermal engineering 


J. RUSSELL ESTY 


Cc. R, TULLEY 


New N.C.A. Laboratory Dedicated in Berkeley, Calif. 


laboratories, offices for department heads, 
a dark room, experimental kitchen, incu- 
bators, an animal room and a food in- 
spection laboratory. Almost all of the 
equipment is new, but some of it has to 
be cleaned and refinished, having been 
under water in the great Kansas City 
flood of last spring. Also on this floor is 
certain equipment of historic interest, 
this having been used by Dr. Karl F. 
Meyer, distinguished University of Cali- 
fornia pathologist and _ bacteriologist, 
who is credited with being chiefly respon- 
sible for the control of botulism, which 
threatened the canning industry thirty 
years ago. 


The experimental kitchen is complete 
with canning tables, sinks, peelers, pit- 
ters, juice extractors, exhaust box, vacu- 
um kettle, retorts, closing machines and 
other equipment to be found in commer- 
cial canneries, but on a much smaller 
scale. 


Just inside the main entrance to the 
building is a large mural painted by 
Carlton Lehman, of San Francisco, the 
gift of the Association of Canners State 
and Regional Secretaries. This depicts 
in a striking manner the relation of the 
researcher to farmer and canner, with 
fish and fruit playing important roles. 


The building was designed by Wurster, 
Bernardi & Emmons, San Francisco, and 
was constructed by the Carl N. Swenson 
Company, of San Jose. 


CEREMONIES AT THE BUILDING 


The first official event in connection 
with the opening of the Laboratory took 
place on September 28, when a formal 
flag-raising ceremony was held and a 
patrol from Berkeley Scout Troop 50 
raised the flag for the first time in the 
presence of the full Laboratory staff, 
canners and civic officials. 


The dedication program at the build- 
ing on the morning of October 12 was a 
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most impressive one, with five hundred or 
more in attendance. The out-door cere- 
monies were preceded by guided tours of 
the laboratory for those who had not 
attended open house events the two pre- 
ceding days. 


H. J. Barnes, president of the Nation- 
al Canners Asso¢iation, presided at the 
ceremonies, with the invocation by the 
Rev. Robert Boyd Munger, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, of Berkeley. 
Official welcome was extended by Laur- 
ance L. Cross, mayor of Berkeley, and 
also a minister of the gospel. 


Herbert E. Gray, of San Jose, chair- 
man of the Western Building Subcom- 
mittee, told of the planning of the struc- 
ture and of the co-operation of so many 
in making it a reality. W. F. Dietrich, 
chairman of the Buildings Committee of 
the NCA, spoke in a similar vein, telling 
of some of the difficulties encountered in 
the three years of planning and construc- 
tion work. The keys to the building were 
formally accepted by H. J. Barnes, asso- 
ciation president, who thanked the com- 
mittees for their work so ably done. Trib- 
utes were also paid those who had labored 
hard on plans for the new structure who 
had not lived to see its completion. 


The mural in the lobby of the new 
building, the gift of the Association of 
Canners State and Regional Secretaries, 
was formally presented by C. R. Tulley, 
president of this organization, with ac- 
ceptance by Carlos Campbell, NCA see- 
retary. Attention was also directed to 
the plaque just inside the entrance, this 
being identical with the one in the Lab- 
oratory at Washington, D.C:, the wording 
by a past president of the national or- 
ganization, Emil Rutz. 


LUNCHEON SPEAKERS 


At the conclusion of the ceremonies at 
the Laboratory guests were transported 
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by special busses and private cars over 
the San Francisco Bay Bridge to the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel atop San Fran- 
cisco’s famous Nob Hill for luncheon and 
the final program of the dedication. This 
affair was attended by about 600. 


President H. J. Barnes, in a few well 
chosen words, spoke of the importance 
of the occasion and turned the final meet- 
ing over to master-of-ceremonies Fred 
M. Moss, manager of the Idaho Canning 
Co., Payette, Idaho, who kept the pro- 
gram moving along at a rapid pace. 


Frederick C. Heinz, of the H. J. Heinz 
Co., and vice-president of the National 
Canners Association, came in for a round 
of applause when he prefaced his talk 
by the observation that the day held 
special significance for him. He explained 
that twenty-eight years ago to the day 
he arrived in San Francisco with his 
bride, and that he had just had word 
from home that she was with their 
daughter and new grandson, who bears 
his name. 


Mr. Heinz was chairman of the fund- 
yaising program to finance the new Asso- 
ciation buildings at both Washington, 
D. C. and Berkeley, and paid tribute to 
those whose generosity made these pos- 
sible. “Because of the support and inter- 
est of all of you”, he said, “we pledge 
this new building and its facilities to a 
continuation and furtherance of all 
things that will advance food processing 
and add to the stature of this industry.” 


H. Thomas Austern, chief counsel of 
the NCA, spoke on “Frank E. Gorrell—A 
Reprise”. It was, as the term suggests, 
thereplaying of sweet music, to those who 
knew this quiet, lovable man whose life 
was dedicated to the canning industry. 
“His purposes”, he said, “were always 
founded not on what had already been 
done, but on the job ahead—not on what 
had already been revealed, but on yet 
unknown tasks of tomorrow that would 
need resolute action.” 


Dr. J. Russell Esty, director, National 
Canners Association Western Branch 
Research Laboratories, was in a remi- 


niscent mood in his address and brought 
to mind the fact that it was exactly 25 
years ago, October 12, 1926, when can- 
ners from the Pacific Coast area attended 
a luncheon at the Palace Hotel and later 
inspected a newly completed Research 
Laboratory on Battery Street in this 
city. Of those who attended the opening 
of the San Francisco laboratory, few are 
still active. Among those who have since 
passed away are R. I. Bentley, Elmer E. 
Chase, Preston McKinney, Ralph San- 
born, Dr. Carl Alsberg, John G. M. 
Barnes, Karl and Emil Mayer, Mark 
Ewald, and many others. 


Dr. Esty paid tribute to the indus- 
try’s good friend and counseler, Dr. Karl 
F. Meyer, of the University of Califor- 
nia, who was absent on a trip to New 
York, pointing out that he had taken 
over the bacteriological research work of 
the new laboratory and had done yoeman 
service in the botulinus investigations. 
At that time Dr. Meyer was technical ad- 
visor to the California State Department 
of Public Health and a member of the 
State cannery board, positions he con- 
tinues to hold. 


The San Francisco laboratory was an 
experiment in 1926, said Dr. Esty, and 
the three-story and basement building 
at 322 Battery Street was larger than 
necessary, the staff consisted of but seven 
persons. In recent years it has proved 
to be too small and outmoded. The staff 
now consists of 26 members and several 
of these have been with the organization 
25 years. 


The concluding address was made by 
John F. McGovern, past president of the 
NCA, this supplementing his talk on 
organization work made at the dedication 
ceremonies in the morning. He said that 
“The American public owes the canning 
industry a distinct debt of gratitude for 
the extensive investigations on nutritive 
values of canned foods conducted since 
the beginning of World War II. The in- 
formation revealed in the nutrition re- 
search allows a housewife, or a profes- 
sional dietitian to know within useful or 
practical limits, just what vitamins and 
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Mural presented by State and Regional Secretaries. 
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Scene in Bacteriological Laboratory. 


minerals and caloric values are being 
supplied when canned foods are served.” 


Norman L. Waggoner, of San Fran- 
cisco, chairman of the Western Building 
Dedication Committee, expressed thanks 
for the many courtesies of the supply 
trade and canner organizations for gifts 
and services that aided in making the 
dedication events the success they proved. 
The handsome souvenir programs were 
a gift from the Stecher-Trdung Litho- 
graph Corporation, San Francisco; the 
invitations to the dedication .ceremony 
from the Muirson Label Co., Inc.; the 
music at the luncheon, courtesy of the 
Utah canners and Northwest canners 
associations, and flowers, including or- 
chids for the ladies, from the Canners 
League of California. 


WOODBURY AWARD WINNERS 


Dr. R. B. Guyer, now a member of 
Continental Can Company’s research de- 
partment, Prof. A. Kramer of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and Dr. L. E. Ide of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
recently received the Woodbury Award 
of the American Society of Horticultural 
Science, for a jointly-written paper on 
“Factors Affecting Yield and Quality 
Measurements of Raw and Canned Green 
and Wax Beans—A Preliminary Re- 
port”, given at the 1950 meeting. The 
announcement of the Award was made 
at the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
Minneapolis, September 11, 1951. 


The Award, which is presented annu- 
ally for the outstanding paper published 
in the Proceedings of the American Soci- 
ety of Horticultural Science, was made 
possible through a grant given by Dr. 
Charles G. Woodbury, formerly director 
of the National Canners Association’s 
Raw Products Division. The grant stipu- 
lates that the qualifying paper must per- 
tain to the improvement or development 
of crops grown for canning, and that it 
must “construe plant development broad- 
ly and canning narrowly”. 
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FOSTER NAMED 
STOKELY VICE-PRESIDENT 


Herbert F. Krimendahl, president of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., announced Octo- 
ber 10 that William H. Foster has been 
elected a vice-president of Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc. Mr. Foster, who joined the 
company in 1948 at the time of the mer- 
ger of Foster-Wood Canning Company 
into Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., is in charge 
of canning operations of the company 
and its subsidiaries on the West Coast. 


PFIZER ELECTS POWERS 


John J. Powers, Jr., resigned Secretary 
of Charles Pfizer & Company, Inc., 102 
year old Brooklyn chemical firm, has 
been elected a new Vice-President of the 
company and will initially, on special 
assignment of President John E. Mc- 
Keen, assume responsibility for all of 
the company’s foreign activities, includ- 
ing the operations of the Pfizer for- 
eign trade subsidiaries, namely, Pfizer 
Canada, Limited; Laboratorios Pfizer, 
S. A.; Pfizer International Corporation; 
and Pfizer Limited; and will continue in 
this capacity during the present period 
of expansion and change in the scope and 
character of foreign trade activities. 


Donald Hilton will continue as Presi- 
dent of the Pfizer subsidiaries and as 
Director of Pfizer’s foreign sales. 


Robert C. Porter, presently company 
counsel and head of the Legal Depart- 
ment, succeeds Mr. Powers as Secretary 
of the Pfizer Company. 


IOWA CANNERS CONFERENCE 


The Annual Conference for Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners will be held at the 
Memorial Union, Iowa State College at 
Ames, February 19 and 20, 1952, Profes- 
sor E. P. Lana of the college has an- 
nounced. 


FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE 


Professor Arthur Isbit of Michigan 
State College, Horticultural Department, 
has announced that the Annual Proces- 
sors Fieldmen’s Conference will be held 
in the Kellogg Hotel in East Lansing, 
Michigan, January 7, 8 and 9. 


FMC GETS V-LOAN 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion has completed negotiations for a $30 
million V-Loan, to be used in connection 
with its defense production. The com- 
pany was recently awarded a large con- 
tract for the production of armored per- 
sonnel carriers for the Army, and is 
heavily engaged in other defense work. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


GAIR APPOINTS DIXON 


Wray H. Callaghan, sales manager of 
the folding carton division of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers of folding cartons, paperboard 
and shipping containers, has announced 
the appointment, effective October 15, 
1951, of Kenwood Dixon as art director 
for the company. He will coordinate art 
efforts for the company, to maintain a 
high level of quality in material produced 
in Gair plants for its customers. 


LASKER AWARD TO 
DR. K. F. MEYER 


Dr. Karl F. Meyer, of San Francisco, 
California, distinguished University of 
California pathologist and bacteriologist, 
has been selected one of the 1951 winners 
of the annual Lasker Awards of the 
American Public Health Service. The 
awards to him and five other individual 
winners will be made officially at the 
War Memorial Opera house here on 
October 30, during the 79th annual meet- 
ing of the American Public Health Serv- 
ice. He won the award for “bacterio- 
logical research that has _ benefitted 
mankind for four decades”, says Dr. 
Ernest L. Stebbins of Johns Hopkins 
University, chairman of the Lasker 
Awards Committee. Winners receive 
$1,000, leather-bound citations and a 
gold statuette of the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace. Dr. Mayer is chiefly respon- 
sible for the control of botulism which 
seriously threatened the California can- 
ning industry 30 years ago. 


NEW TEXAS FIRM. 


R. Bruce Dixon, Leon H. Dixon, and 
Joseph N. Cerniglia have formed the 
Dallas Tomato Corporation at Dallas, 
Texas, to operate a canning and cold 
storage business. 


FOX RECEIVES BROKERS’ AWARD 


In recognition of his 30 years of valu- 
able and meritorious service to the food 
industry in the Pittsburgh area, French 
Fox of the Fox Grocery Company, Char- 
leroi, Pennsylvania, will be the recipient 
of the Pittsburgh Food Brokers Merit 
Award at a luncheon to be held in his 
honor at the Roosevelt Hotel, October 29. 
Allied food interests of the Pittsburgh 
Metropolitan distict will join the Pitts- 
burgh Food Brokers Association in doing 
honor to Mr. Fox on this occasion. 

Mr. Fox is General Manager of Fox 
Grocery Company and has been active 
in all channels of the grocery field, as 
well as holding the position of Chairman 
of the Board of Clover Farms Corpora- 
tion, and is a Director of the Charleroi 
Saving & Trust Company. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN CHANGES 


C. Y. Robinson, formerly general man- 
ager of the Stockton, California plant of 
the Continental Can Company, has been 
made manager of the Oakland, Califor. 
nia plant of this concern. He succeeds 
E. E. Radcliffe, who has been made man- 
ager of a Chicago plant of the same 
company. 


TO PROCESS TANGERINES 


The B & W Canning Company of 
Groveland, Florida, will for the first time 
process tangerines this season. The com- 
pany installed new equipment during the 
summer, including 16 in-line juice ex- 
tractors and added a number of fruit 
bins, greatly increasing its production 
facilities. 


NASHVILLE BROKERS ELECT 


A. F. McDonald, Nashville, has been 
elected President of the Middle Tennes- 
see Food Brokers Association. Other 
officers elected are: J. C. Cone, Vice- 
President; and Mrs. Peggy Woolwine 
Smith, Secretary-Treasurer. 


STOKES APPOINTS MOTTSHAW 


H. Raymond Mottshaw, formerly with 
the W. Atlee Burpee Company of Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales of the Francis 
C. Stokes Company, Vincentown, New 
Jersey tomato seed growers. 


LINK BELT APPOINTS PEARCE 


Link Belt Company announces the ap- 
pointment of Bert L. Pearce as Chief 
Engineer of the Ewart plant in India- 
napolis to succeed Charles R. Weiss, who 
has retired after 42 years of service at 
the company’s Philadelphia and _ India- 
napolis plants. Russell T. Sweeney has 
been appointed Assistant Chief Engineer. 


CHANGES AT UNION BAG 


The Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
has announced the following changes in 
its Corrugated Container Sales Division: 
R. Carl Chandler, former Trenton Dis 
trict Sales Manager, to Eastern Sales 
Manager; Mayne Madson, Jr., forme! 
Chicago District Sales Manager, to West- 
ern Sales Manager; and John Butler, 
former Atlanta District Sales Manager, 
to Southern Sales Manager. F. W. Pet 
tengill and J. A. Biggins will be Assis 
tant Sales Managers in the East and 
West respectively. 
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PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLES 
FOR PROCESSING AT HIGH LEVEL 


Prospective 1951 production of 9 im- 
portant truck crops for commercial pro- 
cessing is estimated at 6.33 million tons, 
according to an October 10 report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
compares with a 1950 production of 4.89 
million tons, and a ten year average of 
4.97 million tons. 

Tomato production, according to the 
report, is heading for an all time record. 
The October 1 indicated production of 
3,884,300 tons is 5 percent more than the 
September 1, 1951 indications of 3,685,- 
900 tons, 41 percent more than the 1950 
crop of 2,747,400 tons, and 35 percent 
above the 10 year average of 2,883,400 
tons. The indicated yield of 8.36 tons 
per acre compares with 7.59 tons in 1950 
and a 10 year average of 5.89 tons. 
While nearly every state, with the notable 
exception of New York, shows indicated 
increases in production over both 1950 and 
the 10 year average, California, with an 
indicated production of 1,667,500 tons 
shows the greatest increase. Indiana, too, 
shows a large increase, the indicated 
535,500 tons of 1951 comparing with 
331,500 tons last year, and a 10 year 
average of 471,300 tons. New Jersey, 
too, is up with an indicated production 
of 325,500 tons compared to 261,000 tons 
last year, and 210,000 ton 10 year aver- 
age. New York is down—170,000 tons 
compared to 183,600 in 1950, and 155,500. 
ten year average. 
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Sweet corn production prospects de- 
clined further during September, accord- 
ing to the report. The production was 
placed at 1,197,100 tons for canning, 
freezing and other processing. This com- 
pares with 974,200 tons in 1950, and a 10 
year average of 1,149,700 tons. The indi- 
cated yield is 2.66 tons per acre compared 
to 2.89 tons last year, and 2.48 ton 10 
year average. Compared to last year the 
indicated production is up sharply in 
Wisconsin, 245,000 tons compared to 146,- 
000 tons; up slightly in Minnesota 218,- 
400 tons compared to 202,600 tons; up a 
little more in Illinois 185,600 tons com- 
pared to 154,900 tons; and up slightly 
again in Maryland, 73,500 thousand tons 
compared to 69,500 tons. In New York 
the production is down 61,200 tons com- 
pared to 78,500 tons; in Pennsylvania 
production approximately the same at 
26% thousand tons. The production in the 
Northwest, where much of it goes into 
freezing, is increased from 122,400 tons 
in 1950 to an indicated 170,900 tons in 
1951. 

Indicated lima bean production for 
canning and freezing is 86,490 tons. This 
figure is 6 percent less than the record 
crop of 1949, but 7 percent more than 
the 80,500 tons produced in 1950, and 
nearly twice the 10 year average produc- 
tion of 45,470 tons. Prospective produc- 
tion is below last year in the six impor- 
tant Eastern states, due principally to 
mildew, but is considerably above last 
year in most of the other states, particu- 
larly in California, which state will pro- 


duce 30,000 tons compared to 24,620 last 
year. Delaware, next in importance, will 
produce 16,450 tons compared to 15,610 
last year. 

Indicated production of beets for can- 
ning is 164,900 tons compared to 174,500 
tons last year, and a 10 year average of 
129,100 tons. Indicated yield as of Octo- 
ber 1 is 9.16 tons compared to 9.14 tons 
last year and a 10 year average of 7.92 
tons. In the leading State of Wisconsin 
indicated production is off slightly from 
71,000 tons to 69,700 tons; the New York 
production is off from 44,100 tons last 
year to 38,500 tons. 

Indicated contract production of cab- 
bage for sauerkraut is slightly better 
than that reported for September 1. The 
prospective 1951 production is 13 percent 
less than that harvested in 1950 but 32 
percent more than the 10 year average 
crop. Secretary Moore of the National 
Kraut Packers Association shows an in- 
dicated 319,705 barrels of kraut on hand 
October 1, 1951 compared to 300,000 bar- 
rels same date a year ago. Total ship- 
ments August 1 to October 1, 72,340 bar- 
rels the equivalent of 1,012,760 cases 
basis 24/2’s. 

October 1 reports indicate that rains 
in Georgia came too late to help the 
pimiento crop. The indicated 1951 pro- 
duction of 15,300 tons, the same as re- 
ported a month ago, is only about one- 
third as large as the 1950 crop, although 
14 percent above the 10 year average. 
Prospective yield is lower than that har- 
vested in any year since 1941. 


Next time—demand 
Spergon—treated seed. 


Manufacturers of 


™ 


Growers Save... 
you profit with 


SPERGON 


Growers of beans, corn, peas and 
lima beans can save seed when 
they use this well-known seed 
protectant. Seed loss from rot 
and decay, breakage in planting 
is definitely reduced due to 
Spergon’s high effectiveness and 
lubricating properties. And Sper- 
gon-DDT gives additional saving 
by combatting storage insects. 

You profit because Spergon 
can deliver greater yields, health- 
ier plants—hence more and high- 
er-grade vegetables for canning. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


ARAMITE, SPERGON, PHYGON, SYNKLOR, TUFOR-40 


CLEANS LIKE MAGIC! 


THE LANGSENKAMP STAINLESS STEEL SPONGE 


ORDER NOW! 


The most advanced 
sponge on the market 
today. Removes film and 
scorching instantly from 
coils, kettles, etc. In- 
creases your cooking 
efficiency. Absolutely 
no scratching! It weighs 
more, and easily 
cleaned and _ flushed 
Longer life . . . lower cost. 
A trial will convince you! 


Order a supply now! 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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GLASSED FOODS 


Three Instruments regulate temperatures in five zones of continuous spray pasteurizer to preserve and protect product quality. 


Producing “Take Me” Home Style Pickles with 
Automatic, Continuous Pasteurization 


Many pickle packers have come to real- 
ize that a large portion of their sales 
depend on “impulse purchases”, which in 
turn depend on the ability of their glass- 
packed product to not only attract and 
hold a customer’s attention, but to pro- 
duce a hypnotic mouth watering that will 
stimulate the customer to put a jar or 
two of pickles into his or her market 
basket. This, and an evident consumer 
taste preference, have caused an increase 
in “home style” pickles and a decrease 
in the manufacture of brine-processed 
pickles. 


One major difference between the new 
product and the old is that the home style 
pickles depend on effective pasteuriza- 
tion, rather than a strong brine concen- 
tration for preservative effect. Many 
packers are now using continuous, spray- 
type pasteurizers in which the pickles, 
sealed in jars, pass beneath water sprays 
which heat the contents to pasteurization 
temperature, maintain the temperature 
for the required time, and cool and dry 
the jars. 


THE SPRAY PASTEURIZER 


The spray pasteurizer is a continuous, 
flexible unit which easily lends itself to 
the processing of various jar sizes in 
production-line operations. When the 
temperature of the various zones is held 
within close limits, complete pasteuriza- 
tion is obtained without overcooking, so 
that the final product retains the fresh 
green color and crisp appearance of the 
original cucumbers, 
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The pasteurizer shown in the accom- 
panying photograph is divided into five 
separate zones, with individual tempera- 
ture controls for each zone. The tem- 
perature in the first or preheat zone is 
kept at 190° F. by an indicating ther- 
mometer, which regulates the supply of 
steam to the water spray reservoir. This 
gives the most rapid possible. heating 
without damage to the jars, and com- 
pletes the blanching of the pickles so as 
to obtain good color fixation. 

The second two zones of the pasteur- 
izer, are controlled by a two-pen record- 
ing thermometer. Each of the pens acts, 
through a pneumatic proportional con- 
trol mechanism, to regulate the tempera- 
ture of one zone. Although the tempera- 
ture of the contents of the jars does not 
exceed 170° F., one pen of the instrument 
may control the sprays for the second 
zone of the pasteurizer at a higher tem- 
perature if sufficient heating has not 
been obtained in the first (pre-heat) 
zone. 


The next two zones of the pasteurizer 
are used for holding and cooling or for 
pre-cooling and cooling, depending on 
the size of the jars being pasteurized and 
the product. Where large containers or 
jars of whole large pickles are being 
processed, the fourth zone is kept at a 
high temperature in order to complete 
pasteurization and there is only one cool- 
ing zone. Another two pen instrument 
controls these zones, with the first pen 
regulating one of two valves to add 
either steam or cold water depending on 
whether the fourth zone is being used 
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for holding or cooling. Jars emerge from 
the fifth zone cool enough for handling, 
but with enough residual heat to assure 
complete drying. 

Through the use of automatic controls, 
product quality is kept uniformly high 
and “eye appeal” is maintained. High 
quality is maintained without the use of 
extra labor, since the system functions 
automatically to regulate the tempera- 
ture once the steam supply is turned on. 
Two of the instruments used are record- 
ers, so that the plant superintendent is 
able to check each day’s production at 
any time: Since the temperatures vary 
somewhat according to jar size and prod- 
uct, the records also give a rough indica- 
tion of the day’s production. 


These records also simplify the job of 
setting up process standards for new 
products, since they can be checked 
against the keeping quality of trial packs. 
In addition precise temperature contro 
keeps the use of steam and cooling wate! 
to a minimum during regular processing. 


INSTRUMENT OPERATION 


An unusual feature about the ther- 
mometers used for spray pasteurizers !s 
the averaging bulb, which is frequently 
used for this application. In this spe 
cial measuring system, the temperature 
sensitive portion of the thermometer 's 
not the relatively small cylinder custom 
arily used, but is a thin, elongated capil- 
lary which extends throughout the area 
being controlled. This prevents an errol- 
eous reading which might be obtained 
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with a regular bulb type instrument if 
there is not perfectly even tempera- 
ture distribution throughout the pasteur- 
izer sections. 


The control units used are of the throt- 
tling or proportional control type, which 
means that when a measured tempera- 
ture deviates from the control point, the 
output air pressure of the instrument 
changes by an amount that is propor- 
tional to the deviation. This pressure, 
applied to a diaphragm motor valve con- 
trolling the supply of steam to a heating 
section, increases or decreases the steam 
supply by an amount that is proportional 
to the temperature deviation, quickly ad- 
justing the temperature to the proper 
point. 


In the system that controls the tem- 
perature of the fourth zone, where either 
heating or cooling may be required de- 
pending on the product, a single control 
unit operates one of two valves. These 
two valves are designed so that one (the 
cold water valve) will open when the 
pressure on the diaphragm drops below 
7 pounds per square inch, and the other 
(steam valve) will not open until the air 
pressure rises above 8 pounds. Thus, 
when cooling is called for, the air pres- 
sure from the instrument will drop to 
open the cold water valve whenever the 
temperature exceeds that for which the 
instrument has been set. When heating 
is required, the instrument air pressure 
rises whenever the temperature passes 
below the set point, causing the steam 
valve to open while the cold water valve 
remains tightly closed. 


AUGUST GLASS CONTAINER 
SHIPMENTS AT HIGH LEVEL 


Shipments of glass containers reached 
a 1951 high in August when 10,822,000 
gross were shipped, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. This total, 12 percent above 
shipments in July 1951 but 4 percent 
lower than shipments in August 1950, 
represents the highest monthly ship- 
ments since the record high of 11,302,000 
gross shipped in August 1950. Produc- 
tion of glass containers in August 1951 
totaled 10,575,000 gross, up slightly over 
output in the previous month. 


For individual types of containers, 
August shipments of narrow-neck food 
containers, and nonreturnable beer bot- 
tles showed increases of 52 percent and 
45 percent, respectively, over July while 
shipments of returnable beverage bot- 
tles in August declined 31 percent, and 
return able beer bottles were down 29 per- 
cent from the previous month. 


Auvust shipments of 2,658,851 gross of 
wide mouth food containers (including 
fruit jars and jelly glasses) compared 
with 2,326,366 gross in July and 3,374,361 
sross in August 1950. Shipments of 
Packers Tumblers amounted to 122,954 
gross in August 1951, 89,240 in July 1951 
4nd 171,189 gross in August 1950. 
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VINEGAR USE STUDIED 


Found in every household. Wide variety of uses. 


Cider vinegar preferred. 


Larger sizes used during 


Canning Season. 


A variety of vinegar uses by home- 
makers ranging from rust-remover to 
tenderizing steak is revealed in a survey 
by the Home Makers Guild of America 
recently completed for Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company. Information disclosed 
in the study is of particular interest to 
packers in planning future sales. 

The survey is based on results of 923 
questionnaires returned from a mailing 
of 1000 to homemakers in various income 
and family size brackets representing a 
cross-section of American home life. 
That vinegar is a household by-word is 
shown by the fact that 100 percent of the 
consultants use vinegar and 97.2% actu- 


ally had a bottle on hand at time ques- 
tionnaire arrived. One-hundred ninety- 
nine different brands were represented in 
this group. 

Some of the most common uses of vine- 
gar in order of importance include: 1) 
Seasoning for salads or greens; 2) Pick- 
ling beets, eggs, etc.; 3) Home canning; 
4) Home-made mayonnaise or salad 
dressing; 5) Hair rinse; 6) Souring 
milk; 7) To flavor cooked or fresh vege- 
tables; 8) In meat dishes; 9) Added to 
water for window-washing; 10) Candy 
making; 11) Flavor fish; 12) Dilute as a 
gargle. 

A number of homemakers mentioned 
that they use vinegar for various house- 
hold needs, medical purposes, and listed 
unusual ways to flavor food. Actually 73 
different household uses were named and 
22 uses related to health aids. Cider 
vinegar is preferred by 59.7 percent of 
the consultants and white distilled vine- 
gar by 20.1 percent. The balance stated 
that they had no preferences. 

Principal reasons mentioned for pre- 
ferring Cider Vinegar include in order 
of importance: “Flavor-Taste,” “Habit,” 
“Strength,” “Better Results,” “Prefer 


Cider Vinegar,” “Pickling,” etc. Reasons 
for preferring White Distilled Vinegar 
are: “Strength,” “Taste,” “Eye Appeal,” 
“Habit,” and “Pickling.” The majority 
of housewives stated that they would 
purchase another type of vinegar if the 
grocery store did not have the preferred 
type in stock. 


When a recipe calls for vinegar and 
the type is not specified, the majority of 
consultants use cider vinegar. Consider- 
ing normal use of vinegar (non-canning 
season) 42.5 percent most frequently 
purchase cider vinegar in quart bottles 
while only 39.5 percent purchase white 
distilled vinegar in quarts. Forty-eight 
percent usually purchase white distilled 
vinegar in pints. 


Purchase of vinegar in large size con- 
tainers increases during canning season. 
At this time, 71.8 percent purchase vine- 
gar in gallon jugs, 14.0 percent in quart 
bottles, 11.4 percent in one-half gallon 
jugs, and 1.7 percent in pint containers. 


Almost seven out of 10 homemakers do 
at times place vinegar on the table at 
meal time, with the majority transfer- 
ring the vinegar to another container. 
Suggestions listed for improving vinegar 
bottles include the following most fre- 
quently mentioned: 1) Bottle that would 
be easier to handle; 2) A container de- 
signed for table use; 3) A bottle better 
designed for storage. Improvements men- 
tioned for the cap are: 1) Cap that won’t 
rust and easy to clean; 2) Screw cap; 
3) Plastic cap. 


The housewife wants vinegar labels 
that tell more about the product, and 
labels that are uniform as to descriptive 
terms. She seems confused about the 
terminology used such as grain strength; 
acetic strength; vinegar strength; vine- 
gar dilution; and different types of 
vinegar. 

Copies of the Survey may be obtained 
from Owens-Illinois glass container sales 
branches in major cities, or from C. M. 
Dooley, Manager, Consumer & Market 
Research Division, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


SKUCE LEAVES NPA 


Walter C. Skuce has resigned as Assis- 
tant Administrator of the National Pro- 
duction Authority in charge of produc- 
tion controls, to return to his position as 
Manager of the Transportation Products 
Division of the Owens-Corning Fibreglas 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. He has been 
succeeded by William C. Truppner. 
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says W. |. Herndon, 


Merchandising Manager, 


Handy-Andy Community Stores, Inc., 


San Antonio, Texas 


- “We know the importance of 
sight in making a sale. That’s 
the reason we find outstanding 
consumer acceptance for food 
products packed in glass.” 


Customers stop, look and buy when they see the 
quality of your brand. And items in glass remind 
them it’s time to buy now! 
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He time-proved glass package for prepared foods 
only visual package for processed" foods! 


Glass has been a selling package _— Proof of this was established by Pam 
ketchup, pickles, peanut butter —s market tests in the American Stores | 
dmany other products for years. — of Philadelphia. There, the new tech- 
epeople who sell your products _ nique of displaying glass and tin side 
psold on the advantages of glass. _ by side in the same space previously 
¢y know from their own experi- —_used for tin alone paid off, in 
ethat the sparkle and appetite —_ every instance, by increased sales. 
eal of glass-packed products au- TOTAL SALES of all items 

atically increase impulse sales. —_ tested increased 35.6%. 

And glass increases total food 
es without using extra shelf space. 


-steriized in container 


TRADE MARK REG. 


CONTAINERS 
SELL FOOD 
BY SIGHT 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A glass pack is a convenient pack. Customers like a 
Visible inventory, and the safe, convenient way foods 
inglass can be stored in refrigerators. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—Possibly the most 
marked feature of the canned foods mar- 
ket this week is the complete absence of 
change with the firm price situation and 
lack of selling pressure continuing. Corn, 
tomato and citrus offerings are conspicu- 
ously absent. No. 10’s in all lines are 
extremely difficult to find. New pack 
beets and carrots are being offered, lima 
beans are getting attention, as are the 
holiday items, cranberry sauce and 
pumpkin, with the latter reportedly sold 
out in the important mid-west area, even 
though the pack is now at its height. 
Canned fruits are moving out in orderly 
fashion and the market has settled at 
firm levels. Apple sauce remains muddled 
and on the weak side. Tuna also is 
weak, with the situation in salmon order- 
ly. Maine sardines, of course, are ex- 
tremely short, and the pack in Southern 
California has tapered off after an ex- 
cellent start. 

Ordinarily at this time of the year 
buyers begin turning their attention to 
the holiday items with resulting slow 
motion in staples. Indications are this 
year that the staples will not suffer from 
lack of interest, and will meet with a 
steady demand as the season progresses. 
The movement into consuming channels 
is agreeably surprising. 


PEAS — Peas suffering from a slow 
start and a large pack are nevertheless 
firmly held in most quarters. Extra 
standard 4 sieve Alaska 303’s were of- 
fered in this market during the week at 
$1.35 with 2’s at $1.45 and 10’s at $7.50. 
Standard 4 sieve 2’s were listed at $1.35 
and 10’s at $7.00. Extra standard 3 sieve 
10’s at $8.00 with 2 sieve at $8.75. In 
Sweets extra standard pod run 303’s 
were offered at $1.35 with standard at 
$1.25 and extra standard 2’s at $1.45 
with 10’s $7.50. Standard pod run 10’s 
were listed at $7.00. Wisconsin’s Secre- 
tary Marvin Verhulst in a statement to 
the press said that much of Wisconsin’s 
pea pack remains in warehouses because 
OPS regulations are complicated and 
unworkable. 

During the week a national advertiser 
reduced prices a nickel a dozen from 
$1.15 to $1.10 on 8 ounce featured brand 
of Sweets f.o.b. Wisconsin factory. 


GREEN BEANS—Offerings of green 
beans out of Maryland have been on the 
light side these past weeks. The follow- 
ing received at the close of last week are 
of interest: Fancy French style 8 ounce 
90 to 95 cents, 303’s $1.50, 2’s $1.65, and 
10’s $7.75. Extra standard sliced are 
offered at $1.40, $1.50 and $7.50 for 303’s, 
2’s and 10’s respectively. Extra stand- 
ard cut are offered at 90 cents for 8 
ounce, $1.35 to $1.40 for 2’s, $1.75 to 
$1.90 for 2%4’s with 10’s at $7.00. Stand- 
ard cut 303’s $1.15, 2’s $1.20 to $1.25, 
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2%4’s $1.60 and 10’s $5.75. Standard cut 
flat were offered at $1.15 and $5.25 for 
2’s and 10’s respectively. 


TOMATOES—Tomato prices, particu- 
larly in the East and Mid-west are com- 
ing few and far between. A Maryland 
packer this week offered standard 1’s at 
$1.14 with extra standard 2’s at $1.75, 
21%’s at $2.50 and 10’s at $8.75. 


APPLESAUCE—As last week closed 
a national advertiser dropped prices 
$1.10 per dozen on No. 10 sauce. In doing 
so a special promotional allowance of 20 
cents per case was discontinued. The 
price dropped from $7.35 a dozen to 
$6.25. Prices on 8 ounce and 303’s were 
continued at from 72% cents to 75 cents 
and from $1.15 to $1.20 respectively, de- 
pending on location. A slight downward 
adjustment from $4.75 to $4.67% was 
made on No. 10 cut beets f.o.b. Michigan 
and Wisconsin plants by the same firm, 
while 303 sliced beets were reduced from 
$1.20 to $1.17. 


CITRUS — Florida Canners Associa- 
tion reports that as of October 6 there 
were but 632,532 cases basis 2’s of or- 
ange juice, 802,044 cases of combination 
juice, and 2,842,496 cases of grapefruit 
juice in canners’ hands. Stocks are ex- 
tremely difficult to find with most can- 
ners withdrawn on orange and combina- 
tion juice. Grapefruit juice is quoted 
out at 85 cents and $1.80 for 2’s and 46 
ounce respectively. 


CROPS—Prospective 1951 production 
of 9 important truck crops for commer- 
cial processing is reported elsewhere in 
this issue. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Volume Broad plete Ab- 
scence Of Sales Pressure—New York Beans 
Getting Attention—Only Scattered Offerings 
Of Corn — Pea Movement Delayed — Beets 
Steady Despite Limited Buying Interest— 
California Tomato Surplus Needed—Tuna In 
Trouble—California Sardines Off Slightly— 
Shrimp Steadied—Salmon Firm—No Change 
In Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Oct. 18, 1951 


Canned food trading volume broadened 
materially during the week, with in- 
creased replacement buying aided by the 
long Columbus Day holiday period, the 
elimination of outside attractions such 
as the baseball series, and the desire on 
the part of a number of buyers to bring 
their inventory holdings nearer a normal 
position for this season of the year. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


There was no noticeable change in the 
price picture, although it was felt that 
in canned fruits, a good part of the price 
list will be advanced under the new 
O.P.S. regulation allowing for increased 
costs in the determination of ceiling 
prices. 


The feature of the market position is 
the absence of sales pressure. There has 
apparently been call enough to prevent 
any such movement. Now with the Fall 
season underway and the prospects of a 
steady increase in consumption, com- 
bined with the disappointing returns on 
such new packs as tomatoes and corn, 
there is not likely to be a desire on the 
part of canners to force the issue. 


THE OUTLOOK — The industry is 
optimistic as regards the future. Con- 
sumers are not believed to be carrying 
excessive canned food stocks, while some 
of the major 1951 packs give promise of 
being well below early season expecta- 
tions. Quite a few corn and tomato can- 
ners withdrew offerings and certain 
packs of these grades, especially 10s, are 
exhausted. The bulk of these will go 
direct to cover Government requirements, 


Despite the heavy fruit packs, especial- 
ly peaches, canners have maintained a 
steady movement to consuming quarters. 
There is some disappointment as regards 
shipping directions, but there has been 
no accumulation of canner stocks of im- 
portance. 

Some fish pack prices appear likely to 
give ground as supplies increase while 
the main unfavorable spot in this group 
is tuna fish where West Coast packers 
are not only carrying important inven- 
tories but are meeting with sharp for- 
eign sales competition. 


GREEN BEANS — Attention is di- 
rected to offerings of new pack New 
York State canned green beans as a re- 
sult of the pack situation in the Tri- 
State area. Fancy whole green beans 2s, 
1 sieve are offered at $2.40 and 2 sieves 
at $2.35. For 303s cut green beans, 3 
sieves the offering basis is $1.65, 4 sieve 
$1.60, while 2s of this pack brought 
$1.80. On 10s, fancy cut green beans 4 
sieves, the asking level is $8.75. All are 
basis f.o.b. cannery shipping point. Mid- 
western canners offered fancy 2 sieve, 
— whole green beans at $2.25 per doz. 

.0.b. 


WAX BEANS — Moderate offerings 
are noted f.o.b. New York State cannery 
at $1.70 for 303s fancy whole beans, 
while 2s are priced at $1.92% for 3 sieve 
fancy, $1.85 for 4 sieve and $1.75 for 
5 sieve. For 3 sieve cut wax beans, 
f.o.b. wid-west cannery, sellers ask $1.7 
per doz. 


CORN—The trade is set for a 1951 
supply of all qualities well below that of 
last year. Evidence of the excellent dis 
appearance of corn stocks during the 
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1950-51 fiseal year is indicated in the 
carryover of only 373,000 cases from a 
total supply of 28,112,000 cases. There 
was a carryover into 1950 of 6,467,000 
cases. 

Many canners have withdrawn from 
the market, showing a disposition to wait 
until their packs have been graded and 
also to determine how they will stand 
after the Government requirements have 
been filled. At present the outlook is for 
an exceptionally small supply of 10s to 
te made available to regular consuming 
lines this season. Scattered offerings out 
of the mid-west are noted at $1.60 to 
$1.70 for 303 faney whole kernel golden 
and around $1.55 to $1.65 for 303s cream 
style golden. 


PEAS — There has not been the ex- 
pected heavy movement of this canned 
vegetable despite the increase of nearly 
20 percent in the Wisconsin pack as com- 
pared with a year ago. Many canners 
did not offer until well after the packing 
season owing to the uncertainty of the 
0.P.S. price schedule. The exception to 
the demand is the interest in 10s which 
are short due to the heavy Government 
set-asides. There are offerings of stand- 
ards 303s, f.0.b. shipping point Wiscon- 
sin, at $1.10 to $1.20 per doz. New York 
state canners are offering 303s fancy 
sweets 2 sieve at $2.35 and 4 sieves at 
$1.70, while 5 sieves are priced at $1.55. 
For 2s, 5 sieve these sellers asked $1.70 
and for 10s 5 sieves the price basis is 
$8.50, f.o.b. On extra standard 303s, 2 
sieve the market is $1.75. 


BEETS—Not much buying interest is 
apparent in this item, but the market is 
steady in the absence of any packers sell- 
ing pressure. Offerings f.o.b. New York 
canneries are on the basis of $2.40 for 
fancy wholes 50 over, $2.10 for 35 over, 
and $1.35 for 10 over. For 2s fancy cut 
beets the market averaged $1.05 and 2s 
fancy sliced $1.25. These sellers asked 
$5.25 for 10s, fancy sliced and $4.50 for 
cuts. 


TOMATOES—California, where can- 


ning continues active, gives hopes of: 


maintaining operations for about another 
month. The trade feels that with a con- 
tinuance of good deliveries to canneries, 
a substantial surplus will result. This 
will be needed especially with the short- 
ages in the mid-west and the East. 
Standard round tomatoes 24s are priced 
at $1.90 and choice at $2.25, with fancy 
Is quoted at $2.55, factory. 

New York state canners are offering 
smal! quantities at $1.90 to $2.00 for 
extra standard 2s and $2.65 for 21s, 
With 10s at $9.45. Many canners are 
withd:awn. Not much is being offered 
out of the Tri-State with 2s around $1.50 
for standards and $1.75 for extra stand- 
ards, and 10s standards at $7.60 to $7.75 
and extra standards at $8.25, f.o.b. 


TOMATO JUICE — Some New York 
tanners offer 2s fancy at $1.20, while out 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


of California there are offerings on the 
basis of $1.05, both f.o.b. Demand has 
been good, but somewhat below trade ex- 
pectations at this time. 


TOMATO PUREE—There is firmness 
to this market and a fair trade interest. 
New York state canner offerings are 
around $1.75 for 2s fancy 1.045 sp.g. and 
$8.25 for 10s, 1.05 sp.g. Mid-west offer- 
ings for 2s, f.o.b. are noted at $1.05 for 
fancy 1.045 sp.g. 


TUNA FISH—California canners have 
apparently stopped buying from fisher- 
men, with the indications that they are 
obtaining a good share of their require- 


ments from imported fresh and frozen 
qualities. The result has been the offer- 
ing of fish by these interests to the fresh 
market for retail consumption. There 
is now a big cry in Congress to curtail 
these imports, largely by placing a sub- 
stantial import duty on the raw fish. 
The claim is that unless this is done, the 
California tuna fishing industry will be 
ruined. Fishermen, maintain that they 
cannot compete with the pricés paid for 
the imported product. 


Meanwhile, there is little fresh demand 
developing for domestic canned tuna. 
Fancy white meat albacore halves are 
priced at $13.00 to $14.00 per case f.o.b., 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


. Write for full Information 


Our 

ability to 
make loans 
and to 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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while Japanese fancy white meat is mov- 
ing at $13.50 to $14.00 for halves per 
case, spot. Japanese packs in brine, for 
which the demand has centered of late, 
is offered well below these levels, ex- 
warehouse New York. 


SARDINES — Southern California 
packing season has been a good one so 
far. The catch tapered off, however, 
after the heavy run of the first few days. 
The “light of the moon” period now has 
forced a suspension of fishing operations. 
With export demand moderate and do- 
mestic call well below expectations, there 
has developed some easiness. In some 
instances packers are offering 1s oval 
tomato or mustard sauce around $6.75 
per case, as against the opening basis of 
$7.00. 

The situation as regards Maine can- 
ning shows little improvement. The 
pack is expected to be the smallest in 
years. Heavy seas and colder weather 
in that area has about put an end to 
operations for this period. Most canners 
are withdrawn waiting word as to ceil- 
ing price schedules to be named by the 
O.P.S. There are occasional offerings of 
keyless quarters around $9.50 all the way 
to $11.00 per case as to the size of the 
fish packed, f.o.b. Some estimates indi- 
cate that the pack will not exceed 1,500,- 
000 cases. 


SHRIMP — The market has now 
steadied and a somewhat better trade 
call followed. Large packers are offer- 
ing on the basis of small 5 oz. at $3.00, 
mediums at $3.20, large at $3.50 and 
Jumbos at $3.90, f.o.b. southern shipping 
points. 


SALMON — West Coast advices said 
that most of the salmon pack has reached 
Seattle and is ready for shipment. Gen- 
erally the market is firm. Pinks are 
quoted at $21.00 per case for 1s tall and 
$12.50 for halves. Reds are scarce and 
held at $31.00 and $18.00 respectively. 
Chums were moving much better as a 
result of the recent packer price reduc- 
tion of $2.00 per case to $16.00 per case, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


CITRUS JUICES—New pack grape- 
fruit juice is offered at 80 cents for 2s 
and $1.80 for 46 oz. This is approxi- 
mately at the same level as the 1950-51 
pack as the season ends. Orange and 
blend new packs will not move freely 
for some time it is felt. Packer stocks 
of orange and blended juices are ex- 
hausted, and while there are fair quan- 
tities of grapefruit juice the quantities 
remaining are not pressing on _ the 
market. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — No notice- 
able changes developed in these markets 
with the indications that the peach pack 
may be much larger than earlier esti- 
mates. Prices held well for all packs. In 
the Northwest Elberta peaches, choice 
24s are priced at $3.85 f.o.b. cannery 
and Bartlett pears, choice 214s at $4.05, 
f.o.b. 
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Firm Price Structure—Citrus Hard To Locate 
— Pumpkin Canners Withdrawn — Apple- 
sauce Market Muddled—Holes Appearing In 
Pea Stocks — Corn Situation Tight —- New 
Pack Carrots Offered — Interest In Lima 
Beans—Trading In Fish On The Light Side. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., Oct. 18, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Now that the 
major packs of fruits and vegetables have 
just about been completed and the trade 
have satisfied their initial needs trading 
has settled down to the routine matter 
of filling in requirements as needed. 
There are one or two exceptions, such as 
corn, where the trade would buy ahead, 
but generally the market could be con- 
sidered normal. While there appears to 
be sufficient merchandise to satisfy most 
needs prices are holding firm with indi- 
cations they will remain that way. In- 
ventories appear to be in good shape and 
with the heavy consuming season for 
canned foods still ahead canners are 
looking toward the future with optimism. 


CITRUS — Despite statistics which 
show over five million cases of citrus still 
unsold spot stocks in first hands have 
just about vanished as far as the trade 
are concerned. The demand is not heavy 
but where a buyer does need merchan- 
dise he has considerable difficulty finding 
what is needed. One or two canners have 
started operations on new pack grape- 
fruit juice in a small way although little 
is heard in regards to new prices. The 
rumor has it new pack citrus will open 
at $1.85 for 46 oz. grapefruit juice, $2.10 
for blended and $2.25 for orange but so 
far nothing concrete has reached this 
market. In the meantime, the movement 
here continues very good. 


PUMPKIN — Local canners have all 
withdrawn even though they are still at 
the height of their pack having sold their 
entire anticipated production. Buyers 
paid $1.15 for fancy 300s, $1.75 to $1.85 
for 2%s and $5.75 to $6.00 for tens. With 
the local situation so tight the trade are 
showing interest in offerings as far away 
as the East and the Northwest. 


APPLESAUCE—This market is some- 
what upset at the moment as those can- 
ners that quoted new pack sauce at $1.00 
for 303s and $1.15 for 2s are running 
into considerable resistance from grow- 
ers which could be expected in view of 
the bankrupt prices at which the raw 
product was originally purchased. On the 
other hand the crop is on the heavy side 
and the carryover is considerable so the 
trade do not have too much confidence 
prices can be pushed upward to any ex- 
tent. Some sales are reported here this 
week at the above prices although most 
canners have withdrawn pending further 
developments. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PEAS—The trade are finding already 
that certain sizes and grades of peas are 
tight and getting tighter, particularly 
No. 10 tins in lower grades. Standard 
peas in No. 10 tins are just about im- 
possible to locate and extra standards 
are fast reaching the same situation, 
Regardless of grade, peas in No. 2 tins 
are almost a thing of the past as most 
canners have discontinued this size in 
favor of 308s. At present fancy 303 tins 
of 2 sieve Alaskas are offered at $2.10 
to $2.20 with 3 sieve at $1.50 to $1.55, 
Extra standard 3s are listed at $1.35 
with 4s at $1.25 and not too plentiful. 
Standard 4s are now held at a bottom of 
$1.15 and 3s at $1.20. Movement so far 
has been fairly good and, as usual, the 
trade are looking for those items that 
cannot be found. 


CORN—Very little is being offered by 
local canners and it seems certain most 
processors will pro-rate deliveries, sharp- 
ly in some cases. Corn in any grade in 
No. 10 tins is a thing of the past and a 
very limited amount of fancy cream style 
and whole kernel golden in 303 tins is 
offered at $1.65 for November shipment. 
There is almost no standard and extra 
standard corn available as this week 
found only one or two lots of the latter 
item offered at $1.50 and no standard at 
all. There is no question about the future 
of this market. 


CARROTS — Wisconsin canners are 
now offering new pack carrots on the 
basis of 60 cents for eight ounce fancy 
diced, 85 cents for 303s, $1.00 for 2s and 
$5.00 for tens. Fancy shoestring in No. 
10 tins are listed at $5.00, sliced at $6.25 
to $6.50 depending on size, fancy 100/- 
over whole at $7.50 and 60/over at $6.50. 
The pack is now underway. 


LIMA BEANS—It’s been a long time 
but the trade are beginning to show some 
interest in new pack fancy green lima 
beans now offered by Eastern canners. 
One important factor offers fancy tiny 
green in 1s at $1.70, 308s at $2.40 and 
10s at $12.00. Fancy small are offered 
at $1.50, $2.15 and $11.00. Fancy medium 
are listed at $1.25, $1.75 and $10.00. 
Lima beans have dragged very badly for 
quite some time but old stocks have fin- 
ally been worked down and the trade are 
showing interest in present offerings. 


CANNED FISH—Trading remains on 
the light side as buyers just can’t seem 
to find any reason to buy ahead on most 
fish items. Some interest was shown re- 
cently in California sardines now that 
the pack has begun and the results, s0 
far, not too promising. Salmon is still 
considered a luxury and while present 
prices may be justified because of much 
higher packing costs the trade are buy- 
ing only as needed. The extremely short 
pack of Maine sardines has pushed prices 
higher and canners are making a deter- 
mined effort to arrange a legal ceiling 
price in excess of $10.00. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


October Crop Report—Shipping Departments 
Operating At Top Speed—Fruit Market Set- 
tled—Pineapple Steady—Fresh Dates Being 
Canned—Tomatoes Still Pouring In—Alaska 
Red Salmon Short—Sardine Catch Drops Off. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 18, 1951 


CROPS — The October report of the 
California Crop Reporting Service indi- 
cates that most fruit crops have been 
harvested and largely without loss from 
rains or unseasonably hot weather. 
Apples made unusually good development 
during September and estimates of com- 
mercial production have been advanced 
to 8,510,000 bushels, of which about 
2,159,000 bushels were Gravensteins, in 
which canners were especially interested. 
Figs were 86 percent of a full crop, the 
best showing since 1946. Cling peach 
production as of October 1, is placed at 
589,000 tons, or well above early esti- 
mates, but freestones did not exceed 259,- 
000 tons. Olives are estimated as 72 per- 
cent full crop, and harvesting of fruit 
for canning got under way in September. 
The pack of olives is expected to be 
larger than in recent years, especially in 


the more desirable sizes. The Bartlett 
pear crop is estimated at 312,000 tons, 
second only to the record crop of 344,000 
tons in 1949. However, of that crop 21,- 
000 tons went unharvested. The 1951 crop 
of pears other than Bartletts is estimated 
at 45,000 tons and the prune crop at 
181,000 tons, or somewhat smaller than 
the 10-year average. A large crop of 
grapes is being harvested, with this esti- 
mated at 3,021,000 tons. Canning has 
come to an end. 


THE SITUATION—The canned food 
market continues steady, with the size 
of shipments going forward an agreeable 
surprise. Shipping departments are 
operating at top speed and warehouse 
space at canneries is not the problem as 
in the immediate past, despite large 
packs. Some items in the fish list are 
moving a bit slowly, with this situation 
centering largely around canned tuna. 
But even in fish, prorating is in order on 
the items that are in small supply, such 
as Alaska red salmon.’ 


FRUITS—Prices on California canned 
fruits have settled down to levels in 
which there is not much difference be- 
tween minimum and maximum quota- 
tions and even in this line some canners 
have had to prorate certain items. Fancy 
apricots are in light supply, and the 


same is true of pears in this grade. Even 
choice halves are scarce in pears and 
more and more buyers are turning to the 
sliced item, some for the first time. 
Choice pear halves are offered at $3.95 in 
No. 2%%s, and apricots at $3.20-$3.30, but 
not all canners have unsold stocks. 


PINEAPPLE—Canned pineapple busi- 
ness is steady, with stocks well balanced, 
so that orders are largely filled in full. 
The feeling is that the pack will be down 
somewhat from that of last year, owing 
to the labor troubles on the island of 
Lanai and the loss of fruit. Pineapple 
juice is still in rather heavy supply, al- 
though the movement has been stimu- 
lated by the readjustment downward in 
price several months ago. 


DATES—Fresh dates are now being 
canned on a commercial scale and sale 
tests are being made in several distrib- 
uting centers. The dates are handpacked 
in 10-ounce and 1-lb. cans after being 
washed, graded and pasteurized. They 
are then vacuum packed. Advantages 
of the can container are that the fruit 
maintains the high moisture content, 
fiavor and soft texture of the fresh fruit. 


NECTARS—Fruit nectars are moving 
off well this season, with preliminary 
reports indicating a rather large pack. 
Among the price lists recently brought 
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out is one offering a featured brand of 
pear nectar of Northwest pack at $1.05 
for No. 211. 


CORN — Revised prices on Midwest, 
Northwest and Utah pack corn have been 
made recently by a large operator in 
these territories. No. 303 cream style 
golden corn is priced at $1.69, and buffet 
at $1.021%, with 12-0z. vacuum pack 
whole kernel at $1.70 and buffet at $1.10. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are still pour- 
ing into California canneries and predic- 
tions are now being made that the har- 
vest will net 2,000,000 tons. Deliveries 
have already exceeded the 1,500,000 ton 
mark and weather conditions continue 
favorable. Field labor has been ade- 
quate, as a rule, but canners have not 
been able to handle all deliveries on occa- 
sion. Business continues satisfactory, 
with orders coming from territories usu- 
ally served by the Mid-West and other 
districts. Fancy No. 2s are offered here 
at $2.15 and standards at $1.65. 


SALMON—The canned salmon pack in 
Alaska is ending in rather better shape 
than seemed likely earlier in the season. 
The last official pack report indicated 
that the output to September 15 
amounted to 3,543,418 cases, compared 
with a final pack of 3,235,828 cases in 
1950. The pack of red salmon, however, 
is much less than that of last year and 
some canners are making prorate deliv- 
eries on this item. A rather substantial 
business is being booked on chum salmon 
at $16.00 a case, with this cutting into 
business on pinks at $21.00. The pack of 
salmon in British Columbia is the largest 
in years, having reached 1,815,866 cases 
on October 6. Most of the gain has been 
in pinks and cohos. 


SARDINES — The heavy catches of 
sardines that marked the opening of the 
season in southern California waters 
have subsided and the California canned 
pack is still far below that of last year 
to a corresponding date. This is due to 
the small quantities landed this season 
at Monterey and San Francisco. The 
California catch to October 11 amounted 
to but 60,580 tons, against 90,826 a year 
earlier. Most of the sales of the canned 
product are on the basis of $7.00 for 1-lb. 
ovals, in tomato sauce, and $5.00 for No. 
1 tall natural. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack In Low Gear—No Oyster Can- 
ning Yet—Hard Crab Production Holding 
Up Well. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 18, 1951 


SHRIMP—The canning of shrimp in 
this section continues to move in low 


gear and this has been the case since the 
season opened on August 13, 1951. 

A price dispute between the shrimper’s 
union and the plant operators at the be- 
ginning of the season kept the plants in 
Mississippi and Alabama shut down the 
first part of the season which apparently 
has never been fully settled and the can- 
neries in these two states have been oper- 
ating in a “skip-stop” manner — more 
stop than skip. This being the case, the 
fall shrimp pack in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama has been light at its best. 

Louisiana has packed a_ subnormal 
pack for this area and any sudden pick 
up in demand of canned shrimp would 
quickly deplete the stock on hand. 

Buyers of canned shrimp have been 
making their purchases in a “hand-to- 
mouth” way for a long time, so a further 
curtailment in production may find buy- 
ers with very low inventories in canned 
shrimp and none to be obtained to replen- 
ish them. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 5, 1951 were: Louisiana, 
3,431 barrels, including 1,871 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,085 barrels, in- 
cluding 413 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 36 barrels; Florida 164 barrels; 
and Texas 9,201 barrels, making a total 
of 13,917 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 302,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 1,197,000 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
98,000 pounds more than one year ago. 

The 10 canneries operating in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama packed together 5,284 
standard cases of shrimp during the 
week ending October 6, 1951, whereas 
during the same week the 13 canneries 
operating in Louisiana canned 17,131 
standard cases, making a total of 22,415 
standard cases packed that week. 


OYSTERS — We had temperature of 
50 degrees F, last week which boosted 
the demand for oysters, but it has 
warmed up some this week and probably 
the demand will drop. However, unless 
we get plenty “Indian Summer”, the con- 
sumption of oysters should hold up fairly 
well through this month and the peak of 
consumption will be during Thanksgiving 
week on through Christmas Week. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing October 5, 1951 were: Louisiana 
2,658 barrels; Alabama 145 barrels and 
Florida 456 barrels. 


No canning of oysters is expected until 
December, as oyster have to be fat and 
plump and the weather cold before any 
canning is attempted. The fatter the 
oyster is, the greater is the yield and 
oysters will stay fresh longer out of the 
water in cold weather. 


HARD CRABS — Production of hard 
crabs is holding up well, considering the 
season of the year, as usually crab pro- 
duction is very low at this time of the 
year because a good many of the crab- 
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bers knock off when the shrimp season 
opens up and go shrimping which is more 
profitable to them, but this season pro- 
duction of shrimp has been held down 
and crabbing has been more profitable to 
them. 

Landings of crabs for the week ending 
October 5, 1951 has been: Louisiana 
40,490 pounds; Mississippi 9,800; Ala- 
bama 11,700; and Florida 4,200 pounds, 
making a total of 66,190 pounds, which 
is 25,170 pounds less than were produced 
the previous week. 


LETTERS 


Berkeley, California 

“Here is my report on the dedication 
ceremonies of the new NCA Research 
Laboratory in Berkeley. I enjoyed the 
gathering tremendously, getting many 
real thrills. Poking around in the library 
at the new Laboratory, I found bound 
copies of ‘The Canning Trade’ from 
1938 to date, so looked some of them over 
to see what ‘Berkeley’ had to say then, 
There was also a file of ‘Canning Trade 
Almanacs’. And, when introduced to 
some one I did not know, and there were 
many, the reaction usually was ‘Oh, you 
must be ‘Berkeley’.’ So you can see ‘The 
Canning Trade’ is well read. And one 
newspaper acquainted with the publica- 
tion asked what it could be that you folks 
have on the ball to get and print the 
news so fast. I told him that the third 
generation was in the saddle and print- 
ers’ ink was in their blood. It amazes 
me to receive my copy of the paper ona 
Monday and read items I picked up on 
the ‘street’ the previous Monday.” 

“Berkeley” 


Sallisaw, Oklahoma 

In reply to your letter making inquiry 
as the reason for our requesting you to 
discontinue our subscription to “The 
Canning Trade”. Late in the year of 
last year this company was taken over 
by the Can Company and the 
writer was sent here to liquidate the 
property. Since the business is not in 
operation, and we do not expect to oper- 
ate until the plant is sold to someone 
else, we are not continuing our subscrip- 
tions to any trade papers here. The 
writer might mention that he first began 
reading “The Canning Trade” when 4 
small canning plant was installed on our 
farm at Grandview, Arkansas in about 
1911. Since that time I have read prac- 
tically every issue of “The Canning 
Trade” that has come out. Reference to 
your subscription list will show that I 
am now a subscriber with my home ad- 
dress at Fayetteville, Arkansas. I believe 
that the above will indicate that it is 
through no dissatisfaction with your 
magazine that we are discontinuing this 
subscription, 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


OCTOBER 30-31— NOVEMBER 1, 
1951—Annual Meeting, Association of 
Pacific Fisheries, Empress Hotel, Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada. 


OCTOBER 30-31— NOVEMBER 1, 
1951—Annual Meeting, Advisory Board, 
Northwest Branch, National Canners 
Association, Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1951 — Fall Conven- 
tion, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Texas Canners Association, Casa de 
Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Qzark Canners_ Association, 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 12-18, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1951—4th Annual 
Food Processing Conference, Geneva Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting & Conference, Association of 
Food Industry Sanitarians, Wilton Hotel, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Colonial. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 4, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-4, 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 7-9, 1952—Annual Proces- 
sors Fieldmen’s Conference, Kellogg 
Hotel, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. s 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 21-22, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Preservers Association, 
Marlborough - Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952— Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1952—9th Annual 
Meeting, Food Brokers Association of 
Canada, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 4-15, 1952—31st Annual 
Canners & Freezers School, Food Tech- 
nology Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952— 5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1952 — Annual 


Iowa-Nebraska Canners Conference, Me- 
morial Union, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


DAREX 


BADHESIVES 


DAREX LABELING ADHESIVES 


For Cans, Glass or Cartons 


We carry in stock a complete line of Darex Labeling Adhesives— 
Pick-Up Cements in Lump Form e Hot and Cold Pick-Up Gums 
Case Sealing Glue e Prepared Lap Pastes 
Dry Paste o Tin Paste 


Direct Factory Representatives Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. . 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lege. .........+.4.60 


4.45-4.55 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
BEANS, StrINGLEsS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Boy., SL, Om. -90- .95 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.75 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
| 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 308...........000 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 2.rcccccee 1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Gab, BOB 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
NorTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.55 
Cut, Fey., Mo. 2,8 2.20 
4 sv. 2.00 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 303........ 145 
2: 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
7.50 
OZARKS 
Crt, Grip Bes BOB 1.10 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2.35 
Fey., Cut, No. 3038, 3 sv. .....0+001.65 
4 sv. 
8.75 


BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 


Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
1.80-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
1,.25-1.30 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........2.40 
2.10 
10/0 1.35 
4.50 


Wis., Sliced, Fey., 
No. 303 


No. Z 
No. 10 
No. 2, Cut 
Diced & Sh.. No. 95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 
No. B, Whale, 1070 1.30 
20/0 1.76 
30 0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey.. Diced, No. 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 


Northwest, No. 2, diced........1.10-1.15 

No. 2, Sliced 1.45 
CORN 

Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 303’s..1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.65 

No. 1.55 
No. 10 7.40-7.50 

Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.75 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02. ....1.00-1.02%4 
No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02. ......1.00-1.02%4 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.72% 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 

Ex. Std., No. 308......... 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.45 

PEAS 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2...00...2.50-2.70 

Frey., 2 ep NO. 2.00 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. -90- .95 
6 avis 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

EASTERN SWEETS 

2 NO. BOB 2.35 

5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 8.50 

Ex. Std., Pod run, 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., No. 308 ...... 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.40-2.50 
2 sv., No. 303 .2.10-2.20 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Ex. Std., 8 sv., No. 308... 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
4 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 7.00 
1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz, -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.65 

1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 

TEXAS 

Blackeyed, No. 303 1.12% 
No. 10 6.75 

POTATOES, Sweet 

Md. Fey.. Sy., No. 3, 

Sa. 1.9214-1.95 
No. 2% 2.20 2.30 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 8, Vac. 1.90 
PUMPKIN 

Indiana, Fey., No. 2¥......... 1.75-1.85 

No. 10 5.76-6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .87%- .90 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.35 

Texas, Fey., No. 1.12% 
No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

1.10-1.15 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2%4 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2........ 2.30-2.40 
No. 2% 3.10 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.90 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 2.25 

No. 2% 2.75 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.45-2.55 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 2.55+2.65 
No. 10 9.25 

No. 10 8.50 

Std., No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif.. 14 oz. glass...... 

Ind. Fey., 14 oz., gl. 

No. 10 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 1 8.25 

Calif. No. 2%, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 1.50 
No. A 6.90 

1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 575-6.00 

Md., Va., Pa., Fey., 8 02. -75 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 

No. 10 Apples 8.50 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3250 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 

Choice, No. 2144 3.20-3.30 
No. 10 11.00 

Std,, No. 2% 2.65-2.85 

Std., No. 10 9.75 


S.P. Pie, No. 10 


CHERRIES | 
No. 10 10.15 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 65 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A.,, Fey., NO. 5.15 
Choice No. 2% A. 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 02. 1.30-1,82) 
No. 1 2.33 
No. 2% 3.70-8.75 
No. 10 13.4) 
Choice, No. 1 2.95 
No. 2% 3.50-8,60 
12.90-13.1) 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 1. 85-1, 
10.25-10.5)) 
Choice, No. 2.80-2.85 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.65-9.75 
No. 1 1.601.624; 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
We. 10, Water 1.35 
BHO. 20, 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 4.50 
No. 10 
No. 2% 3.95 
13.00-13.5) 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Choice, No. 2.65 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.8 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.40 
No. 2% 2.15 
Broken Slices, No. 10 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Vas, Fey., 82 05. 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Withdrawn 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.80-1.90 
ORANGE 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.174 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.45+2.60 
46 oz. 
46 oz. ..2.50-2.70 
Calif., Fey., No. 2... 1.05-1.10 
.2.35-2.50 
4.60-4.75 
FISH 
OYSTERS 


SALMON—PErR CAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. 
8.00 
Pink, Tall, Mo. ),50-21.00 


4's 250 
Chums, Tall, No. 16.00 
9.00-9.50 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless............ Nominal 


Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s ....15. 13.00-14.0 


Chunks & Flakes... 11.2 
Fey., Light Meat, 
Std. 1.50 
Chunks & 
Grated 
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Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . 
All the newest and latest products... . 


* Fruits « Vegetables e« Meats e Milk 
>oups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
the warehouse. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. :. ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 


380 pages ot proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this ‘““‘Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E. Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
3Arclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Liquidating equipment from soup canning and 
dog food plants. 5 Vertical Retorts 42” x 72”; 3 Open Kettles; 
45 Perforated Baskets 36” x 20”; Tri-Clover #2EBH Trialloy 
Sanitary Pump with motor; 80 gal. Stainless Clad Jacketed 
Kettle; MRM Semi-Automatic Vacuum Filler; 3 - 300 gal. Stain- 
less Steel Tanks with coils and covers; 2-75 gal. Cast Iron 
Jacketed Kettles; Burt Wrap Around Can Labeler; J. H. Day 
1% bbl. Dough Mixer. Also large stock Stainless Steel Tanks, 
15 gal. to 5700 gal.; Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles 10, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 500 gal. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Jumbo Crowners. We have seven Crown Cork 
and Seal Model E Crowners for sale, all in excellent condition, 
available for immediate delivery and with A.C. Motors, Bottle 
Attachments, etc. These must be moved and have been priced at 
slightly higher than scrap value. Adv. 51101, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Conveyor. Three Rapid Standard Stevedore Jr. 
Endless Belt Conveyors 12 ft. long with A.C. Motors, excellent 
condition, located in Ohio and in Chicago, for immediate deliv- 
ery, price 50% off. Inspection invited. Adv. 51102, The Can- 
ning Trade. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x79" 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 5(j 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Good used Urschel-Food Machinery Continuoys 
Potato Peeler. Adv. 5198, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy good Blancher, must be in top operating 
condition. Give best price, description and location. Adv. 51100, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy Boxer for No. 2 cans, either electric oy 
hand operated. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. Phone 514911, 


WANTED—1 set 5 ton Wagon Scale in working order. Ady, 
51103, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant or Production Manager wishes 
change. Competent processor canned and frozen. Also new 
products. Fully acquainted government regulations. Sales ex- 
perience. If you wish to improve plant conditions, quality and 
sales, this can be a mutually agreeable connection. Adv. 519%, 
The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Skilled Mechanic who can build and rebuild can- 
ning lines and adjust labeling machines. Permanent position. 
Give full history and salary required in your letter. We do not 
care how old you are if you can do the job. Why not live in 
sunny Southern California. We have been in business here for 
30 years. Oriental Foods, Inc., 4100 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
37, Calif. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—New Factory, Concrete Block construction in 


S. W. Georgia. 50 x 100 ft. main building with 18 ft. receiving 
shed, 50x 50 ft. 2nd story can loft;4 Retorts; complete Cut Green 
Bean Line; 1 #2 and 1 #10 line; Hand Packing Troughs. Can 
be bought at cost, pre-Korean prices. Satisfactory terms cal 
be arranged. Adv. 5194, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land, additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auction 
block, on highway; private 7 car railroad siding. 20 Bungalows 
for use of help. Reasonable price. Inquire: John Minerviti, 
406 Jefferson St. Hoboken, N. J. or phone Hoboken 3-4078. 


FOR SALE—Food Plant, modern equipment, for al! fruit 
juices, puree and pulp, 5 gal. cans, bulk, glass. Additional 
small investment required for frozen fruit. Located heart fru! 
area Western New York State. Plenty room for expansion, low 
rates, water, power, taxes. Plenty low cost experienced help 
available. Ideal set-up for preserver or others desiring decel 
tralizing operations and securing raw materials lowest )ossille 
cost. Present management would continue if desired. Ownel 
has other interests. Extremely low investment, approximately 
$20,000.00 including all land, building, equipment. Terms ¢0l 
sidered; act quick. Adv. 5196, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES—Continued 


FOR SALE—AI]l or part interest in modern Citrus Canning 
Plant in one of the best citrus sections of Florida. Staffed and 
equipped for immediate operation. Adv. 5199, The Canning 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DESIRE TO CONTACT cannery in Philadelphia vicinity to 
can our soups. Adv. 51104, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Actual users require 25,000 Corrugated Cartons 
to pack 48 No. 1 (211 x 400) cans, 275 lb. test, for export ship- 
ping, printed or plain, must be new and in good order; also any 
quantity up to 10 tons 3%” Steel Strapping; 25 Perforated Retort 
Baskets; 2,000,000 No. 1 Cans, L plate, unlacquered, and similar 
quantities No. 1 Tall Cans (16 oz.) and No. 2 size (20 oz.). 
Quote lowest prices ex works or F.O.B. Miami. Bahama Food 
Products, Ltd., P. O. Box 1411, Nassau, Bahamas. Cables: 
Leanse, Nassau. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A FINE JOB HE DID 


While speaking of a rival in the same trade, a 
painter friend of ours remarked. ‘Yes, John did a fine 
job of whitening the ceiling. He put on three coats. 
One for the ceiling, one for himself, and one for the 
floor.”’ 


MEDICAL HELP 


. Visitor—How do you do, doctor? I’ve just dropped 
In to tell you how greatly I’ve benefited by your treat- 
ment. 

Doctor—But-er— I don’t remember you as a patient 
of mine. 

Visitor—I’m not, but my uncle was, and I’m his heir. 


HEARD ON BOARD TRAIN 556, AUGUST 23rd 


Mos:—You say, Rastus, youse goin’ to sell dat ere 
hightshirt you done foun in berth No. 7 this morning? 

Rast 'is—Yes, sir, Mose, I do. 

Mos: —Rastus, why doan you keep it? 

Rast is—Caise I’se workin’ nights and doan need it. 


STRAIGHT PROSE 


Cow os—My wife is very poetic. She always awakens. 
at sun: ‘se and cries, “Lo, the morn!” 
Bow’ »s—Mine’s strictly down to earth. She routs 


* ou. of bed before sunrise and yells, “Mow the 
awn!” 
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A Necessity for Better Packs 
of Peas or Lima Beans 
at Greater Profits 


They thresh the peas more thorough- 
ly out of the vines and reduce break- 
age during the hulling process. They 
improve the quality of the pack because 
the peas saved are the most tender 
ones that are in the pods, and because 
they very efficiently thresh young and 
tender peas. 

The reasons for these large and im- 
portant savings are due to many ex- 
clusive features. 


“MACHINE COMPANY 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN | 
1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 
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(ACHIEVEMENTS IN | 


INDUSTRY... 


The test for 
ascertaining the 
amount of fat in 
milk, by Stephen 
M. Babcock, 
which was the 
beginning of 
modern dairying. 


Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%-—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal-Colonial Salt Division, General Foods 
Corporation, St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 


Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 
GLASS CONTAINERS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, IIl.-San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 


SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, III. 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Seed Service...A NORTHRUP KING BULLETIN 


OUTYIELD OLD-TYPE BEANS! 


Rival, Topcrop varieties show high 
resistance to common bean mosaic 


RIVAL 50 days.* A tendergreen type 
with long (64%4"), round pods. Thick, 
meaty flesh. Resistant to common 
bean mosaic. Outyields old standard 
varieties. An excellent choice for the 
market gardener, canner, freezer and 
home gardener. 


TOPCROP 48 days.* Another heavy Jim 
bearing tendergreen type, slightly g3a3 


earlier than Rival. Pods are 6)%” long, aT 


round, fleshy and stringless. Common IQ 

bean mosaic-resistant. Used widely in 
home and market gardens, also for 
canning and freezing. 
243 


orders are usually filled and shipped 


We make prompt shipments. Rush 3 ut 
within 24 hours. Write or wire us today. : 


¥q *Average time to snap stage at Minneapolis Sie 
“ Trial Grounds. 
243 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
Shipping Points: Seedsmen since 1884 Production: +; 
Minnea Minn. MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


TESTED in modern laborato- 


ing freedom from disease, high _ ries for high germination, vigor, 
germination, brightappearance. _ purity. 


BRED and SELECTED by experts 
for trueness to type, high yield 
and uniformity. 
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"Ah, you deserve it, 
my dear—we must travel 


An 


Many of the nation’s leading *** 
brands are heading for market right now —" | 
traveling first class in Continental cans. 


Packers depend on Continental because they 
find it pays in every way. When a canning problem 
lagues them, their Continental ore 


. 
. 


P i 
representative is ready to help solve it— \ 

backed by the facilities of thirty-six 0 

manufacturing plants, a top-notch laboratory, 
e field research offices and an unrivaled 0 

rr cannery equipment department. n 

0 

Perhaps you have some canning p 

or processing worries troubling you. b 

Why not talk them over with a . 

Continental representative? 

He may have just the answers you are T 

looking for. Check with Continental today. = 

r 

al 

©, CAN COMPANY |: 

f 

CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 

100 East 42nd St. * New York 17, N. Y. | 

Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 ® Central Division: 135 So. La Scille St., Chicago 3 © Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 ck 
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